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Notes of the Month 


Arrests and Deportations in Singapore and Ghana 

Many critics observed that the independence of Ghana would 
release tensions that had been controlled under colonial rule, and it 
was expected that Dr Nkrumah would take a ‘tough’ line. The 
Ghana Citizenship law, enacted last April, defined citizenship very 
narrowly and enabled the Government to treat a large number of 
persons as aliens and thus subject to deportation orders. The 
‘tough’ policy was inaugurated at the end of July with action against 
critics of the Government whose views were held to be subversive. 
On 31 July the deputy editor of the Daily Graphic, Mr Timothy, 
was deported to Sierra Leone, and orders were issued for the 
deportation to Nigeria of two Moslem Ashanti leaders whose 
citizenship of Ghana was challenged. These orders were followed 
by court proceedings at Kumasi where Mr Geoffrey Bing, Q.C., 
described as Dr Nkrumah’s constitutional adviser, appeared for the 
Government. On 12 August Mr Justice Smith refused to grant 
injunctions against the deportation orders, but it was understood 
by the two Moslem leaders that the orders were not to be enforced 
while further proceedings were pending. Meanwhile, there had 
been a stirring of opinion in the world outside. The Common- 
wealth Press Union made a protest in moderate terms against the 
expulsion of Mr Timothy and this was followed by a similar pro- 
test from the International Press Institute at Ziirich. 

While the world’s press was showing some anxiety about the 
trend of events in Ghana, another series of executive actions that 
seemed arbitrary was being taken in Singapore. Under the new 
Constitution the maintenance of order at Singapore was a re- 
sponsibility of the Chief Minister, Mr Lim Yew Hock, and it was 
by his authority that thirty-nine members of the People’s Action 
Party (and two more a few days later) were arrested and detained 
on the night of 22 August. So far only one of them has been brought 
to trial, for possessing subversive documents. The arrests were 
justified in a White Paper issued the following day, which drew 
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attention to Communist plans for the infiltration of the People’s 
Action Party and for the preparation of a Communist coup d’état 
on the lines which have been so shamefully familiar in other 
countries. Not much direct evidence was produced, nor can it be 
in a society like Singapore which lives so near the brink of Com- 
munist terrorism. While the English-language press has supported 
the Government’s action, not without misgivings, the trade unions, 
some of whose leaders are among the forty-one persons arrested, 
have made protests. On 12 September the matter was raised in 
the Legislative Assembly by Mr Lee Kuan Yew, who was ham- 
pered both by the blow which had been struck at his organization, 
the People’s Action Party, and by unwillingness to defend the 
Communists. According to the press reports his protests were in- 
effective and Mr Lim Yew Hock’s defence of the Government’s 
policy was complete. Under the existing law the arrested persons 
may be detained for two years, but may appeal to a tribunal after 
six months’ detention. It can hardly be an accident that this blow 
to the Communist organization in Singapore was struck just when 
Malaya was attaining independence. At any rate the Prime 
Minister of Malaya has expressed his satisfaction at the arrests. 

In Ghana, on the other hand, a Communist threat is not evident 
and several ministers have remarked upon the good order in the 
country. Dr Nkrumah has insisted that his actions are legal and 
are even intended to protect the Courts from insult. On 19 August 
an action was begun at Accra against Mr Colvin, the representa- 
tive of the London Daily Telegraph, for contempt of court in his 
comments on the deportation proceedings. ‘Two days later Dr 
Nkrumah announced a new policy strengthening the authority of 
his Government in various ways. In spite of vehement protests 
from the Opposition in the House, and undeterred by riots in the 
streets, he rushed through Parliament a Bill enabling the Minister 
of the Interior to carry out the deportations. ‘No order made 
under this Act,’ ran one of its provisions, ‘shall be subject to appeal 
or to review in any court.’ Mr Edusei was appointed Minister of 
the Interior, and Mr Bing Attorney-General. 

When the Daily Telegraph case came into court it took the form of 
a verbal duel between Mr C. Shawcross, as counsel for Mr Colvin, 
and Mr Bing. The action was stopped and Mr Colvin was awarded 
damages on the ground that the case was outside the jurisdiction 
of the Accra Court and should have been heard at Kumasi. 
Further legal proceedings ensued, and when Mr Colvin and his 
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counsel paid a temporary visit to Nigeria the former was, at first, 
prevented from going and the latter, having gone, was prevented 
from coming back. There was now a general chorus of protest 
against the enlarged use of executive powers in Ghana, not only 
from external critics but from the Christian Council of Churches 
and the Bar Association within the country. To these objections 
Dr Nkrumah made replies in moderate terms, quoting the case of 
Archbishop Makarios as a precedent for his action. On 17 Sep- 
tember the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
expressed, through the U.K. High Commissioner in Ghana, 
his ‘concern’ at the exclusion of Mr Shawcross. 


The German Monetary Position 

WESTERN Germany’s persistent creditor position in the Euro- 
pean Payments Union has been an embarrassment ever since 1952. 
It is one aspect of a favourable over-all balance of payments, and 
the country’s monetary reserves have been swollen beyond any 
reasonable need. From time to time there has been talk of raising 
the dollar-value of the mark in order to remedy this state of things. 
And the recent devaluation of the French franc has called attention 
to the whole question of the relative values of money units. The 
prospect of a rise in the German rates of exchange has evoked a 
speculative movement. 

To understand the German position, it is necessary to go back 
some way into the past. The German monetary reform of 1948 
had to deal with a breakdown as complete as that of 1923. Prices 
and wages had been controlled since 1936, and in principle wages 
were still being held at the rates prevailing in that year. But war- 
time inflation had flooded the country with money, of which only 
insignificant amounts could be spent on available supplies at con- 
trolled prices. Black markets offering goods at exorbitant prices 
did not suffice to keep money moving, and the monetary reform of 
1948 swept away the existing currency and issued to the holders in 
its place minimal quantities of notes and bank deposits. 

The subsequent task of re-creating the money supply developed 
on the banks, and bank advances increased from DM.1,339 
million in July 1948 to DM.18,274 million in December 1950. So 
lavish a creation of purchasing power gave rise to excess spending 
and attracted an excess of imports. In the European Payments 
Union, which had just been set up to clear balances between 
Western European countries and to allow limited credits to debtor 
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countries, Germany became a debtor beyond the permitted limit. 

Remedial measures were agreed on between Germany and the 
O.E.E.C. The re-discount rate was raised from 4 to 6 per cent, the 
prescribed reserve requirements of the commercial banks were 
raised, and other credit restrictions were imposed. The adverse 
balance of payments in 1950 had been due to excess spending. 
Excess spending requires supplies of money, and, if cash balances 
run short, they have to be supplemented by borrowing. The tight 
credit applied in Germany restricted the supply of money and 
successfully quelled the excess spending. The creation of money 
through bank advances was slowed down. After about two years 
the pressure could be safely relaxed, but the stock of money in 
Germany (currency plus bank deposits) has remained ever since 
much below the normal proportion of the national income, by 
comparison with pre-war Germany or other industrial nations at 
the present time. The adverse balance of payments was trans- 
formed into a favourable balance. 

The German banking system is very responsive to the influence 
of the central bank (lately reconstituted as the Deutsche Bundes- 
bank), because the assets of the banks are nearly all commercial 
bills and advances, with little admixture of Government securi- 
ties. 

It is remarkable that the condition of tight credit, far from caus- 
ing depression or unemployment in Germany, has synchronized 
with a notable improvement in employment. The heavy load of un- 
employment, which arose from the influx of many millions of 
refugees from beyond the Iron Curtain, has been absorbed, and 
the numbers employed in industry have increased by 60 per cent 
since 1948. The explanation of this surprisingly favourable em- 
ployment situation is that the existing rates of exchange under- 
value the German money unit, so that German costs are kept 
artificially low in relation to world prices. 

The German wage level in 1948 was a survival from the wage 
freeze of 1936, with but little subsequent adaptation to changes in 
world conditions which had caused American and British wage 
levels to be by then more than doubled. The German wage level 
has, it is true, risen since 1948: average hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing industry have increased from 105 pfennigs to 194, or by 
85 per cent. But during the same period American hourly earnings 
have risen by a further 50 per cent and British by still more. Thus 
low labour costs were the explanation of the intense demand for 
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labour which raised the numbers employed in German industry 
by 60 per cent in eight years. 

An under-valued money unit is of little advantage in the export 
trade of a country which is fully employed, for it sells its exports 
cheap and has no surplus productive power to extend them. But 
Germany started in 1948 with a huge surplus productive power in 
the form of unemployed labour, and German exports have 
trebled in volume since that year. A state of full employment, 
however, has now been reached, and the effect of the under- 
valuation of the money unit will soon be felt not so much in a 
further expansion of exports as in the pressure of excess demand— 
uncompleted orders, delayed deliveries, scarcity of labour, rising 
wages. An up-valuation of the mark would avoid these complica- 
tions. But the German Government recently (20 August) issued a 
formal denial of any such intention. And undeniably up-valuation 
is a process only to be undertaken with caution. Some producers 
who may have been-tempted into export markets by the under- 
valuation would be driven out of business by any substantial rise 
in rates of exchange. But if rates remain unchanged rising wages 
will eventually have the same result. 

The devaluation of the French franc was not only the signal 
for speculation in a rise in the German mark. There also started a 
speculation against the British pound, based on the crude view 
that devaluation must necessarily be the appropriate remedy for a 
weakness in the balance of payments. When an adverse balance is 
caused by excessive costs, devaluation is the cure. But it may be 
caused by lax credit and excessive spending, even when costs are 
unduly low. The contrast between Germany’s favourable balance 
of payments and the weakness of Great Britain is to be explained 
by the policy of tight credit followed by the former, and the very 
half-hearted measures resorted to by the latter. Does the sharp rise 


of bank rate by two points on 19 September point to a real change 
in this respect? 














Frustration in Washington 





The President and Congress 


Tue decline in President Eisenhower’s authority and prestige has 
been the most striking development this year in the United States. 
Last January he was inaugurated for his second four years of office 
with all the glory of an overwhelming popular victory upon him—a 
glory which was his alone, not his party’s, since the American 
voters had elected a Democratic Congress at the same time as they 
had chosen a Republican President. At the end of August, as the 
first session of this Eighty-Fifth Congress was ending, the people 
of Wisconsin demonstrated that dissatisfaction with Mr Eisen- 
hower’s ineffectiveness, long current in Washington, had for the 
first time penetrated down to the ordinary citizen. The state had 
not had a Democratic Senator for twenty-five years, but to fill 
the late Mr McCarthy’s seat the voters, by a large majority, pre- 
ferred a Democrat, Mr Proxmire, to a liberal Republican who 
fought as a loyal supporter of President Eisenhower and all his 
works. 

The real significance of this result is not, as the Democrats 
claim, that it makes certain their victory in next year’s congression- 
al elections, but that it shows a widening split in the Republican 
Party. Mr Proxmire owed his success mainly to the fact that the 
conservative Republicans in Wisconsin stayed away from the 
polls rather than vote for an Eisenhower man. This will strengthen 
the case of right-wing Republicans all over the country when it 
comes to choosing candidates and issues for next year’s con- 
tests. And it will make it even more difficult than it already was for 
Mr Eisenhower to ‘modernize’ the Republican Party—his avowed 
purpose when he accepted a second term of office. 

It is not easy to put a finger on the reasons for the decline in Mr 
Eisenhower’s influence. One, which affects the politicians rather 
than the public, is that he cannot run for election again in 1960; he 
is the first President subject to the constitutional amendment, 
ratified in 1951, which forbids a third presidential term and he is 
therefore already on the way out. Another reason is that he has been 
reluctant to impose his authority on his own officials. His habit of 
appointing men whom he believes—either from personal experi- 
ence or, more often, from the advice of his assistants—to be able, 
and then trusting them to do their job, has meant that there have 
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been public differences of executive opinion, even at Cabinet level, 
over the administration’s policies, notably over the Budget. Yet 
these have not been followed by the dismissal of the men concern- 
ed; the recent changes in high places, notably the resignations of 
the Secretaries of Defence and of the Treasury, are genuinely 
because both Mr Wilson and Mr Humphrey wish to return to 
private business, not because the President wished to replace them. 

The impression that the President is not really in control of the 
country’s Government has been increased by the frequency with 
which, at his press conferences in particular, he has appeared 
ignorant of matters of immediate public concern. This has some- 
times gone too far to be excused by the admittedly over-heavy 
burden which an American President has to carry and the im- 
possibility of keeping one man in touch with all the activities of the 
executive branch of the Government. President Eisenhower seems 
to take little interest in political matters, but leaves them to sub- 
ordinates. He does not fight for his domestic programmes—for 
federal aid for education, for changes in the immigration laws, and 
so on—or at least he puts up no sustained fight for them. He has not 
backed up the ‘modern Republicans’ who work for his programmes 
in Congress; as a result they feel let down and cannot be relied 
upon to work for him again during the coming pre-election session 
which begins in January, when it will be even harder than it was 
this year to get Congress to do what the President wants. 

The President’s bad relations with the Legislature cannot be 
explained by the fact that the opposition party is in control there. 
Mr Eisenhower’s policies appeal to many Democratic Congress- 
men as much as, if not more than, they do to many Republicans; 
it is from the right wing of his own party that the most sustained 
objections usually come. In the Senate the President has often had 
more co-operation from Mr Lyndon Johnson, the Democratic 
leader there, than from Senator Knowland, the conservative 
Republican who heads the minority. Under the American system, 
with lax party discipline and with legislation drafted by congres- 
sional committees as much as by executive agencies, a fresh 
coalition has to be built up to get each important Bill through 
Congress, especially when majorities are as narrow as at present— 
50 Democrats to 46 Republicans in the Senate, 234 to 201 in the 
House of Representatives. To organize and cement these coali- 
tions requires the concentrated attention of the President and 
his assistants—meetings with and favours for key Congressmen, 
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telephone encouragement before vital votes, constant lobbying— 
and this is a task which the White House has been neglecting. 

All of these presidential faults were at their most obvious during 
the lengthy battle over the Budget for 1957-8, around which 
centred much of the controversy during this year’s congressional 
session. The annual Budget is the American President’s most 
concrete statement of what he thinks must be done during the 
coming year; Congress expresses its approval or disapproval in 
the form of detailed appropriations for each item apart from those, 
such as interest on the national debt, which are fixed. But, last 
January, Mr Eisenhower, apparently shocked by the discovery that 
he was asking for more than had ever before been requested in 
peace-time, $73 billion, tacitly confessed that he had no faith in 
his own calculations: first, he allowed his Secretary of the Treasury, 
the official who after himself had the fullest responsibility for the 
Budget, to say that he considered it too large; then the President 
invited Congress to cut it if it could. After that, in deference to the 
popular wave of economizing fervour which swept the country, 
largely as a result of the encouragement which he himself had given 
it, Mr Eisenhower announced that he could do with less than he 
had originally requested for a number of purposes, notably for 
defence and for foreign aid. When it became clear that these con- 
cessions were only stimulating Congress to cut funds for these 
programmes still further, Mr Eisenhower belatedly brought pres- 
sure to bear on his supporters in Congress and, more important, 
appealed on television to the American people to halt a trend 
which, in his view, was endangering the security of the country. 
But when, as a result of this, the Senate had been induced to 
restore some of the military money and was insisting that the 
House of Representatives must acquiesce, the Department of 
Defence tactlessly chose this moment to announce yet another cut 
in its spending. 

It is not surprising that the final appropriation for defence was 
fixed at well below the Senate’s figure and well below what the 
President had asked, and that the Senators who had stood up for 
him so firmly on this occasion were not prepared to risk a similar 
betrayal when it came to appropriating funds for the Mutual 
Security programme. As a result the President has been given only 
$2-8 billion in new money—he has several billion dollars more in 
hand—to spend on foreign aid, an amount which he insists is 

inadequate. More serious, he has not been allowed, as he and his 
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experts wished, to put the programme on the continuing long-term 
basis which would have made it a more effective and reliable source 
of strength for the free world. Even the President’s efforts to 
appease Congress and the country by holding down military out- 
lays may backfire, as a consequence of the Russian success with an 
intercontinental ballistic missile: American expenditure on de- 
veloping these particular weapons is, in fact, going up but the 
Democrats will certainly contend that it should rise much more 
sharply if the United States is not to remain at a permanent dis- 
advantage in this vital field. This is an emotional issue which 
affects the pride as well as the safety of the country. 

It is noticeable that much of the criticism of the President is now 
concentrating on the two subjects on which he is an acknowledged 
expert—defence and foreign affairs—and about which he has 
strong views. He may have lost what little interest he ever had in 
domestic matters, he may have given up hope of rebuilding the 
Republican Party, but he is certainly still determined to establish 
world peace on a firmer basis before he leaves office. The great 
achievement with which the congressional session began was the 
passage of the Middle East resolution, the so-called Eisenhower 
Doctrine, which authorized the provision of economic and military 
aid on a more generous basis and, more important, the use of 
American armed force to help any Middle Eastern country which 
requested such assistance, if its independence was threatened by 
aggression from international Communism. But by the time the 
session ended the inadequacies of this doctrine as a method of 
preserving peace had been exposed by the Russian infiltration of 
Syria: the Communist threat there came from inside, not from an 
outside aggressor, and no one in Syria asked for American help. 

Congress’s other major accomplishment in the field of foreign 
affairs at this session was to approve American membership in the 
International Atomic Energy Agency and thus to bring into being 
this medium for co-operation in peaceful use of nuclear power 
which had first been proposed by President Eisenhower himself. 
But even here Congress’s distrust of giving more power to the 
President led it to limit the amounts of uranium which he can give 
to the new agency without legislative approval. 

Congress did not even consider American membership in an- 
other agency almost equally dear to the President—the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. Moreover, there are ominous signs 
that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, the legislation under 
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which American tariffs have been progressively lowered, will run 
into serious difficulty when it comes up for renewal next year. This 
will be an election year and also one in which, from present 
indications, there may be an economic recession; both of these 
circumstances will strengthen the hands of the protectionists. 
Already recently they have had a number of successes—the 
imposition of what, even if they are called ‘voluntary’, are never- 
theless restrictions on imports of oil, quotas on imports of woollen 
textiles, the probability that higher duties will be levied on foreign 
lead and zinc before long. All of this is especially depressing for 
other countries since during 1957 American imports have in any 
case been rising much less fast than have exports, with the result 
that the old dollar gap has reappeared in the international accounts 
—and this time there is no prospect of it being filled by another 
injection of foreign aid. 

This would not be so serious if there were any immediate 
prospect of a renewed buoyancy in the American economy which 
would bring with it a renewed buoyancy in the demand for goods 
from abroad. But at present there is little sign of the autumn up- 
turn in economic activity which had been forecast earlier in the 
year. It looks more and more—although it is too soon to be certain 
—as if 1957’s ‘rolling readjustment’ along a statistical plateau will 
continue until well into 1958. In a country which has become 
accustomed to a steady expansion, the psychological effects of 
such a check could be serious, as stock prices on Wall Street have 
recently been suggesting, even though a high level of prosperity is 
maintained and even though a real depression, in terms of the nine- 
teen-thirties, is a practical impossibility under today’s conditions. 

This year’s check to expansion is blamed by the Democrats, and 
by an increasing number of business men, on the Administration’s 
—or rather on the central bank’s—tight credit policy which con- 
tinues to push up the cost of borrowing money. But the authorities 
argue that such restrictions are essential if inflationary pressures 
are not to get out of control; unfortunately, however, they have not 
been effective in controlling the cost of living, which has risen 
steadily during the past year—a factor which helped the Demo- 
cratic candidate in the Wisconsin election. These contradictory 
economic trends are naturally being studied by Congress, which 
for some time has had committees inquiring into both monetary 
policy and the price situation. Another congressional investigation 
which will also continue to fill the headlines, although it will 
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hardly pay the Democrats such satisfactory political dividends, is 
that into crime and corruption in the trade-union movement. 

While the past session of Congress seemed to spend more time 
on investigation than on legislation, and while from the President’s 
point of view its record was unsatisfactory, it nevertheless did deal 
with a quantity of domestic matters. Some of them seemed rather 
parochial—permission was given to New York State to develop the 
hydro-electric potential at the Niagara Falls; some of them were 
accomplished inadequately—the Immigration Bill did not make 
any permanent provision for the Hungarian refugees; some of them 
were considered mainly as a means of embarrassing the President 
—the Government was told to build nuclear reactors to produce 
industrial power, instead of leaving this to private enterprise. 
But there was one great achievement in the session: the passage of 
a Civil Rights Bill, designed to protect the voting rights of Negroes 
in the southern states, the first such legislation to get through the 
Senate for over eighty years, since immediately after the Civil War. 

Here again, vacillation by the President almost lost him the only 
piece of domestic legislation on which he had set his heart at this 
session. At a late stage in the debate the discovery that one clause 
of the Bill gave the Government far wider powers than had been 
realized, even by the President himself, and the suspicion that the 
Department of Justice was trying to ‘pull a fast-one’ on Congress, 
put a serious obstacle in the way of the Bill in the Senate, where its 
chances were in any case poor because of the dominant influence of 
Southerners in that body. When the offending clause had been 
dropped, a complicated legal argument arose over whether those 
accused of interfering with voting by Negroes had a right to trial 
by jury. Finally, after lengthy negotiations, a Bill was approved 
which was much less strong than the one which the President 
originally proposed but which, if administered with intelligence 
and determination, should enable the voting strength of Negroes 
in the South to develop until they become an effective political 
force in the region. Such a development should eventually end the 
problem of racial inequality there by making the present discrimin- 
ation politically impossible. 

In Washington the significance of the Civil Rights Bill lies in the 
fact that it was achieved without splitting the Democratic Party; it 
showed that the Southerners had realized that if they killed this 
moderate Bill, on which so many concessions had been made to 
their point of view, they would lose what sympathy they had in the 
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country at large and eventually have something much worse thrust 
upon them. But since Congress adjourned it has become clear that 
the extremists in the South feel that they have been deserted by 
their representatives in Washington and are desperately bitter 
about it. This has much to do with the disappointing new out- 
breaks of agitation against racial integration in the schools; these 
accompanied the opening of a new school year in which a few more 
communities on the borders of the Deep South are beginning to 
mix a few carefully selected Negro children with white pupils, in 
accordance with the ruling of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that segregation in education must be abolished with ‘all 
deliberate speed’. 

The negotiation of a satisfactory compromise on the civil rights 
issue was almost entirely due to the tireless generalship of Senator 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas, the political hero of the last few months. 
In spite of his serious heart attack some time ago, he is at the mo- 
ment the favourite candidate for the Democratic presidential 
nomination in 1960. But the civil rights debate enhanced the 
reputations of two leading Republican possibilities as well—the 
only potential candidates that party has produced so far, and both 
from California: Senator Knowland, who worked as hard for a 
compromise as did Mr Johnson, and the Vice President, Mr Nixon, 
who necessarily kept behind the scenes but nevertheless managed 
to let everyone who mattered know what he was doing. The next 
presidential election is too far off for such speculation to be worth 
much, but one thing is sure: if the present feeling of frustration in 
Washington—and with Washington—persists, the American 
people will be looking for a man who is prepared to govern effec- 
tively, for the leader whom they thought they had chosen when 
they elected General Eisenhower. 


N. B. 


The Uneasy Truce in Cyprus 


It is six months since E.O.K.A. offered to suspend operations on 
condition that Archbishop Makarios was released from the 
Seychelles. News that the British Government had decided on his 
release, which was announced in the House of Commons on 
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28 March, met with wild jubilation on the part of Cypriot Greeks. 
Relief that the long ordeal of violence and counter-measures was 
now over played as great a part in Cypriot rejoicings as devotion to 
his Beatitude. For about two months Cypriots relaxed. Restric- 
tions were eased. Soldiers no longer carried guns; goodwill flowed 
between them and the local community. Trade revived and out- 
wardly life reverted almost to normality. But this carefree mood 
was soon to be replaced by anxiety, for as the weeks went by it 
became increasingly obvious that no political settlement was in 
sight. Hopes were finally dashed at the end of May when the British 
Government rejected Archbishop Makarios’s offer to take part in 
bilateral talks on behalf of the Cypriot people. 

In his letter to the Prime Minister, Mr Macmillan, Archbishop 
Makarios accused the British Government of failing to observe the 
last United Nations resolution! on Cyprus, which had called for a 
peaceful, democratic, and just solution and the resumption of 
negotiations. Nevertheless, he was prepared to take part in talks 
with Britain on condition that the emergency measures, including 
the ban on his return to Cyprus, were ended. But the British 
Government saw no possibility of progress on this basis, especially 
in the light of the Archbishop’s record since his release from the 
Seychelles. The Archbishop had publicly rejected the Radcliffe 
Constitution and the N.A.T.O. offer of mediation, and had refused 
to recognize the right of the Turks to a say in the island’s future. 
Moreover, he had failed to disassociate himself unequivocally from 
terrorism, and this, in the view of the British Government, was of 
paramount importance. In a reply made through the British 
Ambassador in Athens on 30 May, the British Government 
denied that it had failed to ‘create an atmosphere of peace’? and 
made the inevitable counter-charges against the Archbishop. 
Faced with this deadlock, Cypriots resigned themselves to an un- 
easy peace. Much as many of them might desire a settlement, local 
political initiative in favour of moderation was paralysed by the 
power of Makarios, which was greater than at any other time. 
Firmly entrenched in Athens and surrounded by extremists, he 
managed to exert long-range but effective control over the island’s 
political life. His strength could be measured by the fact that even 
the leftists, formerly represented by the banned A.K.E.L.° party, 
came out in full support of the Ethnarchy line. 


1 United Nations General Assembly Resolution 1013, of 26 February 1957. 
? ibid. * Reform Party of the Working People. 
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POLITICAL UNREST 


Masked men, aping the tactics of the terrorists, continued to pay 
off old scores throughout the summer. But no political motives 
were attributed to these crimes. E.O.K.A. itself abstained from 
violence apart from attacks against the left (which did not start 
until August) and an incident at Prastio in which a British officer 
was wounded. At the time of the truce offer the terrorists had 
suffered heavy defeats and were urgently in need of a breathing- 
space in which to regroup. The Cypriot public, irrespective of its 
support for Enosis, was strongly opposed to a renewal of violence 
with its certainty of counter-measures such as house curfews, 
which were unbearable during the extreme heat of summer. Any 
breach of the truce would, therefore, have to be appropriately timed 
with some British ‘provocation’ if public support was to be obtain- 
ed. Violence, moreover, would have been inconsistent with the line 
which Greece was expected to adopt during the forthcoming 
appeal to the United Nations—namely that while E.O.K.A. had 
observed the last U.N. resolution Britain had failed to do so by 
continuing anti-terrorist measures. On the political front, however, 
E.O.K.A. became increasingly active. And the background of rest- 
lessness and uncertainty created by the lack of a political settlement 
provided an easy field for its efforts. Directives were publicized 
mainly through P.E.K.A.,1 the political wing of the terrorist 
organization. Demands centred on the return of the Archbishop, 
the release of all detainees, and the end of the Emergency Laws. 
P.E.K.A. repeatedly claimed that only the Ethnarch, Archbishop 
Makarios, had the right to represent the Cypriots, and that any 
settlement must be negotiated by the British directly with him. 
Leaflets remained as aggressive as ever in tone and sometimes 
contained threats of renewed violence. Parents were ‘warned’ not 
to send their children to the new Government schools which were 
being built under the £38 million development programme. The 
E.O.K.A. leaflet published below is typical of these attacks: 


NOTE CIRCULATED TO PARENTS IN NICOSIA? 
E.O.K.A. 


With regret we have observed your anti-national behaviour in sending 
your child to the Technical School where our enemies may corrupt his 


* Political Committee for the Cyprus Struggle (Politiki Epitropi Kypriakou 
Agonos). 


* 14 July 1957. 
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spirit with their propaganda. There exist our own proper schools which 
offer Greek culture and education. 


If you do not decide to transfer your child to a Greek school then you 
and your child will be branded as common traitors. Your own name 
and that of your child will be published so that you will be despised by 
the people and condemned wherever you may be. 

There is still time. 


E.O.K.A. 


The main objectives of the E.O.K.A. leaders at this time were to 
keep the issue alive, to create friction between the Cypriots and the 
security forces, and to sustain the grip of intimidation. Memorial 
services to dead terrorists became a regular feature of village life. 
On these emotional occasions portraits of the deceased were dis- 
played and patriotic poems extolling the ‘glories’ of E.O.K.A. were 
recited by boys and girls over the coffins. As a precaution against 
disorders, troops were usually sent to the area and the villages 
cordoned off. Despite the presence of about 35,000 troops, ever- 
increasing numbers of Cypriots were encouraged to defy the 
authorities by slogan writing and other illegal activities. The risk of 
clashes with the security forces was greatly intensified. Relying 
solely on subversive means of communication, P.E.K.A. called a 
general strike for 25 May in protest against the Government’s 
. refusal to release the detainees and end the emergency. The 
majority of Cypriots were anxious to make up for time and money 
lost when terrorism was at its height. Strikes other than labour 
disputes were still illegal, and it was a glum population which shut 
its shops in Nicosia and Limassol. Elsewhere the response was also 
poor. The significance of the event was the fact that a people 
reluctant to strike should have preferred to risk prosecution by the 
authorities rather than ignore E.O.K.A.-inspired orders. 

Towards the end of the summer E.O.K.A. resumed violence, 
mainly through attacks on left-wing and Communist Cypriots, 
who were accused of treachery and collaboration with the ‘Anglo- 
Turks’. The E.O.K.A, leader, Colonel Grivas,! an extreme re- 
actionary and a religious fanatic, suffers from an almost patho- 
logical phobia of Communists. The motives for these attacks, how- 
ever, are not yet clear. The explanation may lie in the desire to 
advertise the inherently anti-Communist character of the terrorist 
organization in order to impress American opinion at a time when 
Archbishop Makarios was about to start campaigning for the 
cause in the United States. Alternatively the terrorist leaders may 

1 Pseudonym ‘Dighenis’. 

B 
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have decided that it was now necessary to silence and discredit 
their hereditary opponents. For, despite some loss of popularity to 
E.O.K.A. which is probably only temporary, the Cypriot left wing, 
with its admirable record in labour and municipal affairs, constitutes 
for the long term the only serious challenge to the Nationalists in 
the local struggle for power. 

In public the mayors, trade-union leaders, and other notable 
personalities faithfully followed P.E.K.A.’s political lead. In 
private the suggestions made for amendments to the Radcliffe 
Constitution showed that by no means all Cypriots had lost interest 
in self-government. Hopes were expressed that a moderate left- 
wing party would eventually develop in the place of the banned 
A.K.E.L., which was Communist dominated. But responsible 
Cypriots advised that no such initiative would be possible in the 
absence of the Archbishop. The first step towards breaking the 
deadlock was to allow him back in the island. The measure, they 
argued, entailed no risks now that the great majority of the people 
were strongly opposed to violence. But, with Grivas and other 
known terrorist leaders at large, the Cyprus authorities were un- 
willing to take the risk. Moreover, the return of the Archbishop at 
this stage was certain to inflame the Turks, and the likelihood of 
new communal riots could not be dismissed. 

The Turks had become more active on the political front than 
ever before. The release of Archbishop Makarios had created grave 
misgivings as to Britain’s intentions, and his subsequent state- 
ments also contributed to a hardening of the Turkish attitude. 
Early in May, Dr Kutchuk, the political leader of the Turkish 
Cypriots, returned from a long visit to Turkey and, with Ankara’s 
full support, insisted that partition at an early date was now the 
only solution. Turkish impatience was accelerated by the fear that 
a British Labour Government in a year or two might concede 
Greek demands. Privately Turks stated that they would only give 
up the idea of partition if the Greeks abandoned all claims for self- 
determination, which, to quote a prominent Turkish spokesman, 
was ‘just another word for Enosis’. Alternative demarcation lines 
and plans for compensation were now regular topics of conversa- 
tion in Turkish circles. No compulsory exchange of populations 
was envisaged. But the Turkish communities are dispersed 
throughout the island; and there is no obvious dividing line. It was 
likely that many families from both communities would want to 
move. Mountain villagers, for instance, were unsuited to life in the 
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plains; and many difficulties would arise. But the Turks insisted 
that, whatever the hardships involved in partition, anything was 
preferable to Greek rule. At the beginning of June all the Turkish 
Municipal Councillors resigned, on the grounds that the rights of 
Turkish citizens were not effectively protected in the Councils 
owing to the fact that Greeks had the majority and were ‘turning 
the Municipal Councils into political organizations in order to 
achieve their own political aspirations. . .’ Taken at face value the 
move was untimely, since the Cyprus Government was about to 
publish recommendations by an expert on municipal problems 
which were believed to contain better safeguards for the Turks. 
This sudden gesture was, thus, generally interpreted as an attempt 
to illustrate the impossibility of co-operating with the Greeks in 
any form of self-government, such as the Radcliffe Constitution, 
where they had the majority. At the end of July, Dr Kutchuk, forti- 
fied by another visit to Turkey, stated at a press conference in 
Nicosia that under partition Turkey would claim all the section 
north of the 35th parallel—about half the island. (The Turks 
formed 18 per cent of the total population when the last census was 
made in 1946.) All that could be said in favour of such wild 
demands was that they left plenty of room for eventual retreat 
without any loss of face. 

Relations between the British administration and the Cypriot 
Greek leaders were also strained. The gulf was widened by an acri- 
monious and protracted exchange of letters between the Ad- 
ministrative Secretary, Mr John Reddaway, and the Greek mayors 
on the question of violence. In response to persistent requests that 
the detainees should be released, Mr Reddaway first challenged the 
mayors in May to denounce violence and publicly proclaim that in 
the event of renewed terrorism they would support the security 
forces. Three of the mayors were extreme leftists. Past failure to 
give active support to E.O.K.A. had cost the left wing considerable 
popularity. At a time when its leaders were trying to retrieve their 
position it was unrealistic to expect them to commit themselves 
openly to an anti-terrorist line. The denunciation of violence 
would, moreover, have been tantamount to a denunciation of 
E.O.K.A., which was still basking in the aura of ‘resistance’. In the 
absence of a lead from the Archbishop, no Cypriot was likely to 
risk such provocative tactics. Much embarrassed, the mayors 
evaded the issue in their reply—only to be censured by the Cyprus 
Government for ‘condoning the use of terrorism as a political 
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weapon’. A widespread lack of confidence in the administration, 
which was intensified by such misunderstandings, led to repeated 
demands that a British parliamentary delegation should visit 
Cyprus, but these appeals were to no avail. 


ILL-TREATMENT 


Tension mounted as the result of a campaign alleging ill- 
treatment by the security forces. Such allegations were not new, | 
and were first broadcast by Athens Radio in the summer of 1955. ‘ 
But the campaign, which was intensified after two British officers 
were convicted by court martial in April 1956 of assaulting a 
Cypriot during interrogation, did not reach its peak until a few 
months ago. This aroused suspicions that its main objective was to 
replace terrorism as a means of keeping Cyprus in the news and 
discrediting the British. Other factors may also have been re- 
sponsible. First, Cypriots who had betrayed the cause could only 
hope to justify their actions in the eyes of their compatriots by | 
pleading torture. Secondly, under terrorist conditions the Crown 
when prosecuting frequently had to rely on prisoners’ confessions 
and statements, owing to the difficulty of bringing witnesses to 
court. It automatically followed that defending counsel would seek 
to get such evidence rejected as inadmissible on the ground that it 
was obtained under duress or by means of some other irregularity. 
Rough handling necessary to effect the arrest of armed men, or in 
the heat of the moment, was officially admitted. Most observers 
agreed that the troops on the whole showed restraint under con- 
ditions of great provocation. Men in the security forces, neverthe- 
less, felt that they sometimes got a raw deal as far as allegations of 
ill-treatment were concerned. The judges in the Special Court 
would sometimes listen to long sagas of brutality involving a 
specific man, and then decide that these allegations were irrelevant; 
and evidence of rebuttal would not be allowed. By this time the 
damage to a man’s reputation had been done, especially in the ab- 
sence of effective counter-action by the Cyprus Government. In > 
one case extensive accusations were made against a British officer 
for alleged brutality to two detainees. The judge ruled that the 
accusations were irrelevant but expressed no opinion as to whether 
they were true or not. 

The first trial of Nicos Sampson brought the whole question of 
ill-treatment into the limelight. Sampson, a Cypriot Greek 
journalist, was acquitted of the murder of a British police officer 
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and finally convicted of carrying a sten gun. Giving judgment in 
the Nicosia Special Court on 23 May, Mr Justice Shaw found that 
all allegations of torture were untrue, but severely censured the 
police for failing to provide him on arrival at Nivosia with dry 
clothing and immediate medical attention for injuries sustained 
during his struggle with them on arrest. Sampson had been made 
to travel face downwards from Dhali to Nicosia in a truck in 
drenching rain with no covering other than his shirt, trousers, and 
two pullovers. This ‘unconscionable’ treatment, Mr Shaw stated, 
‘raised a doubt’ as to whether his confession, which formed a vital 
part of the Crown’s evidence, was free and voluntary. The trial of 
Vasso Loiza also attracted much attention. Miss Loiza, who was 
accused of carrying letters for E.O.K.A., testified on oath that she 
had been beaten, stripped, and tortured by an interrogator. A 
British doctor stated in evidence that he had found her to be 
suffering from slight hysteria, that she had bruises and abrasions 
but no signs of serious injuries. The judge disbelieved Miss 
Loiza’s evidence. And, since she had made no incriminating state- 
ments or confessions, her allegations of ill-treatment were dis- 
missed as irrelevant and it was left to the Cyprus Government to 
refute them in a cryptic and unconvincing announcement. Other 
recent cases of interest in relation to ill-treatment are those of 
Georghios Sphongaras, Andreas Karacostas, and Michaelakis 
Thrassyvoulides. The Supreme Court ruling’ in the first, and the 
Nicosia Special Court judgments? in the other two deserve to be 
read in full. Suspicions that Cypriot complaints, although often 
either exaggerated or completely false, might contain an element 
of truth were increased by the mysterious illness of Nicos Georg- 
hiou. He was suddenly taken seriously ill while in custody at the 
Platres interrogation centre. Attempts were made to save his life 
at Akrotiri R.A.F. hospital, but he died two days later after a brain 
operation. At the inquest on 28 July Mr Justice Morgan, the 
Coroner at Limassol, stated that death was probably caused by 
inter-cranial haemorrhage and purulent bronchitis occasioned by 
some unknown external agency of which there was no direct 
evidence. 

The persistent refusal of the Cyprus Government to allow an 
independent inquiry into specific complaints created a bad im- 


1 Obtainable from the Registrar of the Supreme Court, Nicosia, upon payment 
of the customary fees. 

® Obtainable from the Registrar of the Special Court, Nicosia, upon payment 
of the customary fees. 
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pression in the island and abroad. The Government’s arguments? 
are summarized below: 


The Governor has publicly stated that while it would be unrealistic 
to rule out the use of physical force when effecting the capture of a 
dangerous terrorist, this was quite a different matter from calculated 
violence to obtain information and he has said that all allegations of this 
kind had been and would continue to be properly investigated. . . 
The Governor has also stated that at present a public inquiry would 
play into the hands of the detractors of Government and do more harm 
than good; not because Government has anything to hide, but because 
it would tend to focus attention on these malicious allegations which is 
exactly what Eoka and its supporters want. . . 


Officials also opposed an inquiry because it would endanger the 
lives of Cypriots required to give evidence for the Government 
and handicap the security forces in anti-terrorist operations. 
Independent observers, however, believed that a suitably qualified 
British Commission could have obtained most of the essential in- 
formation without compromising Government witnesses. And that 
although a public inquiry was clearly not practicable at this 
stage, much could have been achieved through private investiga- 
tion. The discrepancies in Cypriot evidence alone would have 
helped to put the campaign into correct perspective. 


SECURITY MEASURES 


Throughout the spring and summer the Government continued 
security operations. Arms dumps were discovered, and new sus- 
pects were taken into custody; two terrorists were captured 
heavily armed. Government policy was based on the assumption 
that terrorism was, to quote the E.O.K.A. leader, merely ‘sus- 
pended’, and that it would be renewed at a politically opportune 
moment—possibly after the Greek Government’s fourth appeal to 
the United Nations General Assembly, should the outcome prove 
unsatisfactory to the extremists. Moreover, Grivas and other 
terrorist leaders showed no signs of accepting the safe-conduct 
offer out of Cyprus. To anyone familiar with the psychology of 
Hellenic nationalism the offer, which by Greek standards would 
have involved a serious loss of face, was doomed from the start. 
On 23 May the fifty-four-day curfew at the mountain village of 
Milikouri ended. This was the longest curfew since the emergency 

* Allegations of Brutality in Cyprus (Cyprus Government, Nicosia, 11 June 


1957). See also reply of the Cyprus Bar Human Rights Committee, Times of 
Cyprus, 16 June 1957. 
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started and its object was the capture of Colonel Grivas. Tales of 
hardship had attracted much publicity and caused some bitter- 
ness. On the last day press correspondents were allowed into the 
village. Many difficulties had been experienced by the villagers at 
first, but as more troops were moved in escorts became available to 
take the people out to cultivate their fields. In the brief time allow- 
ed by the security authorities for investigation, foreign corres- 
pondents had the impression that the occupation of Milikouri had 
gone off smoothly and that relations between the villagers and the 
troops were remarkably good. 

In June a scheme was started for the release of the less dangerous 
E.O.K.A. suspects. Those considered potentially suitable were 
screened for several weeks in a special camp. If finally accepted 
they were then sent to Pyroi Transit Camp, where restrictions are 
few and two Cypriot Greek officials experienced in social problems 
are available to advise on the many problems facing their return 
to normal life. The great majority of detainees have escaped trial 
and conviction only because of the difficulty of bringing witnesses 
to court under terrorism. And as long as the threat of violence 
exists the Government is unlikely to agree to mass releases.’ 
Emergency regulations have been eased by stages. On 8 August 
thirty-six regulations, including the need to obtain an exit permit, 
were withdrawn. In practice the concession meant very little. Exit 
permits, a hangover from the Suez crisis, were usually more of a 
nuisance to the visitor in a hurry than to the Cypriot resident. 
Many of the Emergency Laws were duplicated in the ordinary 
legislation. The Detention of Persons Law, under which E.O.K.A. 
suspects are detained without trial, has now been extended by 
twelve months. Early in the autumn, however, the death sentence 
ceased to be mandatory for discharging firearms and throwing 
bombs; and life imprisonment replaced the death sentence as the 
maximum penalty for carrying firearms. And the death sentences 
on Sophocleus and Sampson were commuted to life imprisonment. 

The chances of peace, nevertheless, remain uncertain. In August 
a major explosion, which fatally injured a terrorist, showed that 
Cypriot Greeks were still producing bombs. At the end of the 
month another explosion, which fatally injured four Turks, led to 
the discovery of explosives in a Turkish house, and increased fears 
that the Turks were contemplating an active role in the event of a 
second round by E.O.K.A. A defiant leaflet, circulated in Nicosia 


1 About goo E.O.K.A. suspects are at present detained. 
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on 8 September and signed by ‘Dighenis’, for the first time since 
the truce, showed that however much most Cypriots and even the 
Greek Government might desire a settlement, a hard core of 
fanaticism had yet to be overcome: 


. . . If it becomes necessary I shall appeal to the Greek nation and the 
political world of the free fatherland urging them that in view of the 
Anglo-Turkish conspiracy against us they should actively partake in our 
struggle and revise their alliances according to Greek interests alone. I 
am confident that my voice, the voice of a fighter well known to the 
Greek people, will undoubtedly be heard." 


N.C. 


The Independent State of Laos 


THE Kingdom of Laos was admitted as a member State of the 
United Nations in December 1955. This event for many Laotians 
was of great significance. It effectively symbolized for them the 
widespread acceptance of the attainment by their country of 
genuine independence and full sovereignty as a unitary State. For 
Laos, historically speaking, unity and independence go hand in 
hand, and the struggle for them is no new thing dating from the 
twentieth century. The importance of unity is stressed in the first 
article of the Lao Constitution, which states that Laos is a single 
indivisible Kingdom. 

The earliest unit that could be termed Laos emerged in the 
fourteenth century A.D. as a group of small Tai states, muongs,? 
which had formed themselves as malignantly powerful growths 
upon the body of the decaying Khmer Empire. They were held 
together—in a sense unified—by allegiance to the rulers of Luang 
Prabang.* In 1563 the then ruler of Luang Prabang, Sai Sett- 
_hathirat, moved his capital to Vientiane.‘ At this time Lao power 


1 Reuter. The Times, 9 September 1957. 

* The French system of transcription of Lao terms has been used purely for 
reasons of convenience. 

* Luang Prabang was known at this period as Muong Swa, Vientiane as 
Muong Chan, Xieng Khouang as Muong Phoueunh, North Thailand as Lan 
Na. The title Lan Chang, from which the romantic name Kingdom of a Million 
Elephants has appeared, may already have been applied to the territory claimed 
by Sai Setthathirat. 

* For historical accounts of Laos see: P. Le Boulanger, Histoire du Laos 
frangais (Paris, Plon, 1930); G. Coedés, Les états hindouisés d’ Indochine et d’ Indon- 
ésie (Paris, E. de Boccard, 1948); ‘Présence du Royaume Lao’, France- Asie, No. 
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was at its height over a considerable area centred round the middle 
basin of the Mekhong river. Sai Setthathirat appears to have laid 
claim to large areas in what is today northern and north-eastern 
Thailand,’ the Tranninh plateau, today the province of Xieng 
Khouang, as well as north and central Laos proper. In spite of an 
alliance with Siam, the growing power of Burma under Bureng 
Naung could not be withstood; and during the latter half of the six- 
teenth century this first Laos disintegrated under Burmese pres- 
sure from the west and Annamese pressure from the east. 

The second Laos, the Laos of the seventeenth century, reached 
the zenith of its power under the great ruler Soulingavongsa. To 
the Lao people this period represents their Golden Age.* The area 
dominated at this time included Luang Prabang and the north, 
Xieng Khouang, and central and southern Laos to Khong near 
the present-day Cambodian border.* Dynastic quarrels following 
on the death of Soulingavongsa caused the State to disintegrate 
into its constituent parts, each in their disunited weakness having 
to pay tribute to or submit to the control of their more powerful 
neighbours, Annam, Burma, China, and Siam. 

Soulingavongsa died c. 1711, and a century later Chao Anou, the 
ruler of Vientiane, which owed allegiance to Siam and had lately 
been removed from its direct control, almost succeeded in unify- 
ing Laos for a third time. He failed after a bold attack aimed at 
Bangkok itself. His failure was disastrous for the people of Laos. 
Vientiane was reoccupied by Siamese forces in 1828, and during 
the nineteenth century large areas of Laos were placed under 
Siamese administration. Chao Anou died in captivity in Bangkok 
and the ruler of Xieng Khouang was executed by order of the 
Emperor of Annam for handing the Lao leader over to Siam. The 
Xieng Khouang region came under Annamese control and Anna- 
mese claims later gave the French an opportunity to intervene in 
the area. The Ho invasions from Yunnan disturbed Siamese con- 





118-19, Tome XII (Paris, 1956); Katay D. Sasorith, Le Laos (Paris, Berger- 
Levrault, 1953). 

! Thailand is used in referring to the modern State of that name and Siam 
in its place when the reference is to a period before 1932. Tai refers to the ‘race’ 
of which the Lao like the Siamese or Thai are members, and to the language 
group as a whole. 

* A European account of this period exists, written by a Dutch merchant, 
Geebaerd van Wusthof. For bibliographical note see France-Asie, No. 118-19, 
p. 1153. 

* The southern muong of Laos was Cham Bassac. It is now a province of the 
Kingdom : Laos and its ruler has renounced his hereditary claims. See Sasorith, 
op. cit., p. 82. 
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trol in both north and central Laos, where Bangkok’s rule, if not 
absolute, was nevertheless expanding northwards and eastwards. 
French intervention, at first ostensibly in support of the claims of 
the Emperor of Annam, commenced in 1885 and halted and re- 
versed the trend towards Siamese domination. 

A series of Franco-Siamese treaties between 1893 and 1907 
brought into being a unified Laos for the third time, for all practical 
purposes as a colony of France.! In 1907 the frontiers of Laos be- 
came approximately what they are today.’ 

In 1945 the latest phase of the struggle for independence began. 
It was at first a guerrilla war of defiance against Japanese control 
and had its early centre in the southern provinces, where the ruler 
of Cham Bassac, Prince Boun Oum, aided by both Laotians and 
French, played a leading role. The movement for independence 
reached rapid maturity in a struggle against the returning French. 
In 1941 a protectorate treaty was signed between Marshal Pétain 
and King Sisavangvong of Luang Prabang. This treaty recognized 
the King as ruler of Luang Prabang and of Houei Sai to the north, 
Xieng Khouang to the east, and Vientiane to the south. The 
treaty provided an approach to a new unity for Laos under a sole 
ruler, but independence was not yet involved. The Japanese 
authorities, consistently with their policy in the area, prevailed 
upon King Sisavangvong to proclaim the independence of Laos 
on 8 April 1945. But on 30 August the King declared the loyalty of 
Laos to France. 

By this time a real movement for independence had commenced 
in Vientiane.* On their part, the French were beginning to obtain 
a foothold in the south. In Vientiane Prince Phetsarath (viceroy 
and prime minister of the Luang Prabang government) declared 
the independence of Luang Prabang on 1 September 1945, and, on 
the 15th, the creation of the Kingdom of Laos under the con- 
stitutional rule of King Sisavangvong, by the fusion of the State 
of Luang Prabang and the four southern provinces not included 
in the treaty of 1941. This movement had a high degree of popular 
support. A provisional constitution was promulgated and a pro- 
visional government formed. This government was to be respon- 


‘In fact a distinction, more theoretical than actual, was drawn between the 
provinces directly administered and Luang Prabang, which was ruled through 
the King and a Council. 

* As a result of the Franco-Thai war of 1940-1, areas of Laos west of the 
Mekhong were absorbed into Thailand. These were restored to Laos in 1946. 

® For a detailed account of this period see Sasorith, op. cit., pp. 59-63. 
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sible to a provisional House of Representatives. King Sisavang- 
vong was subjected to a period of house arrest at Luang Prabang, 
but he eventually accepted the legality of the provisional con- 
stitution and the provisional government formed in Vientiane. He 
became the constitutional ruler of a unified Kingdom of Laos on 
23 April 1946. One day later French troops entered Vientiane, and 
occupied Luang Prabang on 24 May. The provisional government 
and many prominent Laotian personalities went into exile, and the 
National Movement for Independence was formed in Bangkok 
under Prince Phetsarath, who had escaped with difficulty from 
Luang Prabang. Prominent members of this movement were the 
princes Souvannaphouma and Souphanouvong (brothers of the 
viceroy), Phaya Khammao, and Katay D. Sasorith. The latest 
phase in Laos’s struggle for independence was about to begin. 

Historical evidence, such as it is, suggests clearly enough that 
two major factors influence the nature of political development in 
Laos; first, dynastic quarrels arising within the family of a ruler or 
between the rulers of the various muongs confederated from time 
to time; secondly, pressure from more powerful neighbouring 
States. When one Power has been dominant in the region— 
whether Annam, Burma, Siam, or, in the most recent instance, 
France—Laos has tended to fall under the influence of that 
Power. At other times, unless a Lao ruler has been strong and 
determined enough to impose a confederation, Laos has tended 
to split into its constituent muongs, each dependent to some extent 
on its immediate foreign neighbour. Struggles between opposing 
foreign Powers have had similarly disintegrating effects. The two 
factors, internal differences and foreign pressures, have naturally a 
complex influence one upon the other. In the somewhat changed 
political climate of the post-war world the influence of such factors 
cannot be discounted. 

At the present time the unity of Laos is no longer in question 
from the political point of view. By the Franco-Lao Convention 
of 19 July 1949 Laos was recognized by France as being an inde- 
pendent State with a constitutional monarchy and a democratic 
form of government. Laos joined the French Union as an Associat- 
ed State. At that time Laos was still prepared to accept certain 
economic and financial ties with France. The 1949 Convention 
was superseded by the Treaty of Friendship and Association of 
23 October 1953. Since that date, by means of friendly but deter- 
mined negotiation with France on particular issues, mainly with 
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regard to the economic and financial provisions of the Treaty, Laos 
has made it clear that the road to independence has been of its 
own making and that it accepts independence only in its own 
definition. 

The resistance movement (Lao-Issara) was dissolved in October 
19492 when mariy exiles returned to their home country and took 
part in the new government, in the administration, or in the 
political life of the country. However, an ultra-nationalist section 
of the resistance movement did not accept that real independence 
had been or could be attained by the methods of the majority and 
they continued militant action under the leadership of Prince 
Souphanouvong. From very small beginnings the movement 
attained a certain strength from close association with the Viet- 
minh? and engaged in fighting which culminated in two ‘invasions’, 
one of Luang Prabang and Xieng Khouang provinces in April 1953 
and the other of central and south Laos in December of that year. 
The Royal Government of Laos has always maintained that the 
Pathet Lao, as this movement has been known since 1953, is under 
the complete domination of the Government of North Vietnam. 

At Geneva, in April 1954, the Royal Government insisted on its 
sole right to speak for the Kingdom as a whole. By the Geneva 
accords Pathet Lao forces were to regroup, prior to their re- 
integration into the nation, in the two northern provinces of 
Phongsaly and Houa Phans. An International Commission for 
Supervision and Control in Laos was set up under the chairman- 
ship of Indian representatives with Canadians and Poles partici- 
pating. The right of the Royal Government to administer the 
whole country was upheld by the Commission‘ and has since been 
clearly accepted by the Pathet Lao inthe declaration of August 1956. 

Behind the insistence of the Royal Government on the internal 
nature of the continuing dispute, i.e. that it is a dispute involving 
questions of reintegration, not of unification, can be seen the old 
fear of local divisions being deepened by external pressures. During 
the previous premiership of Prince Souvannaphouma, in August 
1956, meetings of Royal Government and Pathet Lao delegations 
were held in Vientiane, and a joint declaration on reintegration 


’ For an account of recent political events in Laos see: B. Fall, ‘The Inter- 
national Relations of Laos’, Pacific Affairs, March 1957, pp. 22-34. 

* Sasorith, op. cit., Documents annexes, p. 131. 

* For a Royal Government estimate of strength see: Memorandum adressé le 
13 Avril 1955 a la commission internationale (Royal Government of Laos, 
Imprimerie Frangaise d’outre-mer, Saigon, 1955), Annexe No. 2, p. 28. 

* ibid., Addendum, pp. 1-2. 
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was made. This was confirmed at the end of the year. In fact this 
declaration was very wide in scope and, in addition to proposals 
for supplementary elections and the participation of members of 
Pathet Lao in a government of national unity, included an agree- 
ment on a neutral foreign policy. The right of Pathet Lao to form a 
legal political party—the Lao Patriotic Front and other political 
organizations—was conceded. The reintegration of military and 
civil members of Pathet Lao was to be worked out in detail by a 
mixed commission, and here a continuing source of disagreement 
was found. 

Soon after the August declarations the members of the Royal 
Government visited Peking and Hanoi and sought and obtained 
declarations of respect for Lao independence and territorial in- 
tegrity. The Prime Minister also visited South Vietnam, France, 
Britain, and the U.S.A. Visits had been exchanged with India in 
the previous year: Laos has obtained a sympathetic response from 
the Government of India and has publicly affirmed its adherence 
to the five principles of peaceful coexistence of Prime Minister 
Pandit Nehru. Laos permits the existence of foreign bases only to 
the extent agreed to in the Geneva Agreement,' declines to join 
any military alliance, and accepts foreign aid if no political com- 
mitment is involved. 

The fixed determination of the Royal Government under 
Prince Souvannaphouma to follow a policy of vigilant but absolute 
neutrality® has caused concern in the West. Such an ideal has its 
obvious dangers, but it has a strong appeal locally. This policy, 
and, too, the conscious seeking by Laos of declarations of friend- 
ship and respect for independence from neighbours and other 
Powers, can perhaps be understood as arising in part from con- 
siderations of historical experience. Laos values also the authority 
of the United Nations, for Laos can exist only in a world ruled by 
law. But national unity does not necessarily rest secure on a 
political basis alone. There are other considerations, racial, social, 
economic, and geographical, which must be taken into account. 

Since the break-up of the Khmer Empire the dominant people 
in Laos have been those of Tai stock. Linguistically, with the ex- 
ception of the Lu’ of north-west Laos, whose dialects must be 
classed with those of the Tai peoples of Burma, the dialects of the 


1 Official text of the joint declaration by the Prime Ministers of the Kingdom 
of Laos and the People’s Republic of China, August 1956. Quoted in Lao 
Presse, 30 August 1956. 

® Lao Presse, 13 August 1956. 
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major groupings of Tai peoples in Laos and on the right bank of 
the Mekhong are closely related. This, on the whole, makes for 
unity—though it could create a problem vis-a-vis Thailand. Even 
if it is not perfectly proper to speak of Lao as a standard spoken 
language, the existence of a single script and the rapid develop- 
ment of Lao as the official language since independence, together 
with the spread of education controlled from the centre, mean 
that a standard Lao is quickly evolving. 

In terms of custom and culture the Laotians feel themselves 
united; and Hinayana Buddhism is not only the official religion as 
written into the constitution but is also practised throughout the 
Kingdom among the Lao people. Linguistically and racially more 
closely connected with China, Laotians share, nevertheless, the i 
common background of an Indianized culture, which developed in 
characteristically Laotian ways out of the contact of their ancestors | 
with the Khmers, who were already influenced by Hindu and 
Buddhist ideas. 

Two considerable minorities exist in Laos and the problem of 
their assimilation into the nation is a large one for the Lao Govern- i 
ment to solve. The Meo people, who inhabit the upland forests and : 
plateaux of Luang Prabang and Xieng Khouang provinces, have : 
migrated southwards into these regions in the course of the last 
hundred years. They engage in shifting agriculture and from this 
method, so destructive of valuable timber, the efforts of the Lao 
Government have as yet only begun to wean them. The Meo are 
non-Buddhistic and their strongly developed sense of community 
is fostered by the ‘sorcerers’ who wield great influence among 
them. Assimilation will not be easy. The Kha! of the plateau 
region to the east of Pakse are the descendants of the pre-Tai in- 
habitants of Laos. In the Lao-Kha borderlands natural assimila- 
tion, both linguistically and in terms of dress and living habits, 
has proceeded much further than in the case of the Meo, but there 
remain many purely Kha villages where the people maintain the 
traditional way of life under their own chiefs. There is, of course, 
liaison between these chiefs and the provincial and central ad- 
ministrations ; but they enjoy at present a status of semi-autonomy 
and represent for the Government a certain security problem. In 
the past some chiefs considered themselves to owe allegiance to 


* This is a Lao term applied to the tribes but not used by them. It has some- 
what opprobrious implications and is used here purely for convenience. A 


modern term recently introduced by the Lao is ‘Lao Theung’ or ‘the Lao of the 
uplands and forests’. 
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the ruler of Cham Bassac, the southern muong which is now a 
province of the kingdom. 

The Lao people themselves are valley dwellers, growing an 
annual crop of irrigated rice of the glutinous variety. To a large 
extent a self-sufficient subsistence economy is operated. No con- 
siderable surplus of products for sale is produced and country 
markets are on a very small scale where they exist at all. The large 
markets in the Mekhong towns are dominated by Vietnamese and 
Chinese growers and vendors. Most rice land is in family holdings 
and the problem of landlordism does not create strong social ten- 
sions. Where it exists it frequently bears an intra-family aspect and 
rent is paid in terms of a reasonable percentage of the rice crop 
grown. The family and then the village remain the basic social 
units. Village authority rests in the village headm:n and a group 
of respected older men together with the head of the monastery, a 
Buddhist monk. In recent times the village school-teacher, often a 
young man, has had a part to play. But age confers respect in Laos. 
This type of organization, arising out of the relative self-sufficiency 
of villages or groups of villages, often in a mountain valley with 
strictly limited communications, produces a definitely parochial 
outlook. By means of education in schools for the children and by 
printed propaganda, the Government is attempting to widen the 
horizons of the villagers and make them conscious of the nation as 
a whole, where their widest outlook to date has perhaps been 
merely the old muong. 

In the towns retail and technical trades and such activities as the 
provision of prepared food and drink are in the hands of Chinese 
and Vietnamese. Officials of the Government, administrators, and 
members of the civil service and of the teaching profession are 
normally Lao. Officials appointed from the centre frequently have a 
regional connection and at the level of District Officer (Chao 
Muong) are very often local men. Provincial Governors (Chao 
Khoueng) in some areas are members of the old hereditary ruling 
families of the region to which they are appointed. 

The most serious problems which face Laos are economic. Laos 
was the least exploited and the least developed of the Indo- 
Chinese States under French rule. The only considerable export 
was tin from mines in the Tha Khek region of central Laos, where 
production now approaches a thousand tons a year.! The mineral 


*B. Bochet, L’aide économique et technique frangaise au Laos, France-Asie, 
No. 118-19, p. 1126. 
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wealth of the country still remains a potential, not an actual, asset. 

In the field of agriculture small quantities of coffee produced in 
southern Laos are alone a source of cash. Cotton grown in the same 
area is used locally and the production of rubber, always on a very 
small scale, and topacco is at a standstill, More capital and more 
technical aid are required if the possibilities of agriculture are to 
be developed. A further serious difficulty is the shortage of labour. 
More efficient methods of rice growing would have to be intro- 
duced in order to release labour for cash crops, and changes of this 
sort would involve a major revolution in the habits of the farmers. 
The overcoming of prejudice against the introduction of more 
productive strains of rice is in itself a considerable problem. In the 
field of forest products benzoin from north Laos is of value. 
Difficulties of terrain and communication stand in the way of easy 
exploitation of the enormous resources of timber. Shortages of 
capital and labour are another obstacle. 

Laos, in fact, receives considerable amounts of foreign aid, both 
financial and technical, from the U.S.A., France, the Colombo 
Plan,-and Unesco. Schemes for the technical training of young 
Laotians are operated with Unesco, Colombo Plan, French, and 
American aid. 

The major part of American aid is used to support the armed 
forces and the police. These forces represent the largest single 
concentration of manpower in the country and their spending 
power has been sufficient to contribute to the prevailing inflation. 
American aid is also available in the fields of road construction, 
agricultural development, and education. 

Aid from France is directed chiefly to the development of in- 
ternal communications. In this field France had made its largest 
contribution to development in Laos before the war. The con- 
struction of roads in the difficult Lao terrain represented a con- 
siderable feat of engineering. As a result of war and internal strife 
this system is in need of large-scale repair and reconstruction. 
France is also responsible for part of the cost of the development 
of communications by air and still holds a large stake in edu- 
cation. 

With help Laos is making slow progress towards a more stable 
economy, but any quick solution to economic problems cannot be 
foreseen. Economic dependence is naturally resented in a country 
which has achieved political independence; but if Laos is to earn 


* $40 million out of $50 million per year, according to Fall, op. cit., p. 32. 
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its own living the value of its exports must be multiplied almost 
tenfold. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacles in the way of unity and inde- 
pendence lie in the very situation of Laos geographically. Difficul- 
ties of navigation make the natural outlet of the Mekhong almost 
useless without the expenditure of astronomical sums in im- 
provement. Variable depths of water, obstacles, and rapid currents 
rule out large-scale use of the numerous tributaries. From the 
point of view of land communications Laos is not a natural unit. 
The mountainous north is virtually cut off from Luang Prabang. 
Luang Prabang’s only outlet by road is across the hill route to 
Xieng Khouang. From Xieng Khouang another hill route leads to 
Vinh in North Vietnam. Central Laos has a choice of outlets, across 
Thailand to Bangkok or eastwards to Vinh and Tourane. The out- 
let for Vientiane, the capital, is Bangkok and it is 500 miles dis- 
tant across Thai territory. Only from Pakse in the south is there 
an easy road leading to Saigon and this involves crossing Cambodia 
and South Vietnam. 

The economy of Laos is obviously deeply affected by these geo- 
graphical factors. The development of natural resources, whether 
for sale as exports or for use in a programme of local industrializa- 
tion, involves the need for a large-scale expansion of communica- 
tion facilities. For this purpose great demands for funds and for 
labour will have to be met. In the past Laos has suffered from the 
pressure of powerful neighbours. Paradoxically enough, in the 
modern world in which Laos finds itself, having won unity and in- 
dependence in the political field, it is isolation in the economic 
sense and not association that provides the greater danger. It is 
clear that Laos is determined to accept aid only on terms which suit 
it. Laos needs aid during the period, however long or short it may 
be, in which it is preparing to meet the new economic challenge. 
Laos will grow strong as that challenge is met. 


E. H.S. S. 


1 In the dry season eight trans-shipments are necessary between Phnom Penh 
and Luang Prabang. 
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Political Trends in Pakistan 


WHEN Mr Suhrawardy, Pakistan’s present Prime Minister, took 
office in September 1956, he made no attempts to minimize the ‘ 
magnitude of the task facing him. The founder of the State, Mr i 
Jinnah, had died—leaving it to face its teething stages alone. The 
first Prime Minister had been assassinated, the second dismissed, 
the third removed as abruptly as he had been installed, and the 
fourth had resigned because of his party’s loss of confidence in 
him. General elections, which had been frequently promised, had 
not been held, and the Constitution, which had taken nine years to 
complete, was already being criticized as inadequate. Pakistan’s 
basic problem remained one of political stability, as Mr Suhra- 
wardy emphasized on taking office. The thousand miles which 
separated the eastern from the western wing of the country acted 
also as a psychological rift; problems in the East appeared on a 
different emotional plane to the westerners, and vice versa. It was 
felt at the time that the new Government, being a coalition of the ¥ 
Awami League and the Republican Party (holding majorities in 
the East and West Pakistan legislatures respectively), would tend 
to bring the two parts of the country closer together and provide a 
satisfactory basis for a popular administration. 

With the new Government in power a year, and the country 
celebrating the tenth anniversary of its foundation, the political 
situation seems as confused as ever. The chief reason for this is 
that no satisfactory formula has yet been devised which would 
appeal to both parts of the country. In the eastern or Bengali pro- 
vince, successive administrations have sought a greater measure of 
independence from Karachi, and this aspiration recently found ex- 
pression in the resolution passed by the East Pakistan Assembly 
for complete provincial autonomy, leaving only the questions of 
defence, currency, and foreign affairs in the charge of the central 
Government at Karachi. Extremists among the Bengalis took this 
to mean that their province would get all the foreign exchange 
earned by it. As jute is probably the most important source of hard 
currency for Pakistan, the reactions in the Western province to 
this measure were far from sympathetic. 

In the western province political life is still dominated by the 
large landowners and provincial political conflicts turn on per- ; 
sonalities rather than on theoretical issues. East Pakistan is looked ; 
on as a remote region, which few West Pakistanis have troubled to 
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visit. Absorbed as they are in their own disputes, they cannot 
appreciate the radical demands of their distant compatriots. In the 
eyes of West Pakistanis, Bengalis have had more than their fair 
share of representatives in the central Government. Bengal has 
provided three of the five Prime Ministers since 1947, including 
the present one. Even more, the West Pakistanis tend to under- 
estimate Bengal’s need for increased funds to further the economic 
development of the province and resent the increased allocation 
which the province has received for 1957-8 when its potential 
resources have not yet been fully utilized. They were bitterly dis- 
appointed over the refusal of their eastern partners to accept Urdu 
as the only national language. Finally, the West Pakistanis resent 
the allegation that batch after batch of unsympathetic adminis- 
trators, chiefly from the Punjab, is forced on Bengal, in spite of the 
fact that every effort is being made to encourage the Bengali in- 
telligentsia to enter Government service. 

In the absence of a common effort to fill the void created by 
geography, the tendency to think in regional terms has been en- 
couraged. The people of West Pakistan speak Urdu—or at least it 
is commonly understood by them—but the East Pakistanis read, 
write, and think in Bengali. The former are oriented towards the 
Middle East, the latter derive their inspiration from Calcutta. 
These differences are also reflected in their poetry, literature, and 
art, although, with the growth of a national consciousness, new 
forms of expression are being worked out. But a parallel movement 
in the political field has been slow to develop, and the various 
parties have not sought the active support of the nation by for- 
mulating new programmes. In a broadcast to the nation immedi- 
ately after his appointment as Prime Minister, Mr Suhrawardy 
emphasized this lack when he said: ‘I hope that political parties 
will take early steps to arouse political consciousness in the people 
and educate them in the problems that concern us, and offer to 
them reasonable and honest practical solutions and leave it to them 
to decide their course of action.’ 

At one time the Muslim League, as not merely the most im- 
portant but also the only party to command the support of 
Pakistanis in both parts of the country, served this purpose. Under 
the leadership of Mr Jinnah, and his lieutenant Mr Liaquat Ali 
Khan, it was identified in the public mind with the struggle for 
nationhood which culminated in the division of India. But, unlike 


the Indian Congress, the League ceased to have a programme once 
c* 
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its primary aim—the creation of Pakistan—was achieved. It neg- 
lected its party organization and its social doctrine, thus losing 
both its sense of purpose and contact with the rank and file. After 
the death of Mr Jinnah in 1948, the leaders were preoccupied 
either with the day-to-day problems of administration or with 
internal struggles among small coteries for power. 

It came as no surprise that the restless Bengalis, who tired easily 
of this state of affairs, threw out the Muslim League ministry in 
East Pakistan at the firs available opportunity. Even the most 
hostile opponent of the Muslim League could not have foreseen 
the magnitude of its defeat when elections to the Provincial 
Assembly were held in 1954. Out of 309 seats it won 10 versus the 
237 seats previously held. The main reason for the victory of the 
opposition, the so-called ‘United Front’, was its promise of a more 
autonomous administration for the province. Resentment at the 
mismanagement of affairs, and the delays caused by the administra- 
tion in far-away Karachi, turned the electorate against the pro- 
vincial Muslim League, and the defeat was, in fact, an expression 
of acute dissatisfaction with the central Government. 

The events which followed were important because they 
indicated the shape of things to come. For the first time since 1947 
a popular administration had been entrusted with ruling the 
province, but the United Front proved more successful in sweep- 
ing itself into office than in sweeping out the inefficiency and cor- 
ruption associated with the outgoing ministry. The United Front 
was a loose association of small parties united by little more than 
opposition to the Muslim League. Within a month, inflamed pas- 
sions had led to serious rioting in the jute mills of Narayanganj, 
and offered the Governor-General in Karachi, Mr Ghulam 
Mohammad, the opportunity to step in by dismissing the ministry 
of Mr Fazlul Huq! and appointing a new Governor, Major-General 
Iskander Mirza, with complete powers to rule the province. The 
outgoing government was inefficient but popular; the new regime, 
though efficient, could not win the sympathy of the radically- 
minded population, who bitterly resented being ruled from 
Karachi. Moreover, the efficiency imposed from above was not a 
substitute for the natural growth of a democratic system, and 
once parliamentary institutions were restored, the familiar picture 
of intrigues and of splinter-groups seeking new alignments pre- 
sented itself. The new United Front ministry of Mr Sarkar, 

On 30 May 1954. 
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appointed in June 1955, ruled without the help of the provincial 
legislature for almost a year because, as Mr Sarkar explained, most 
of its members were also members of the Constituent Assembly in 
Karachi, whose meetings they were attending. It was not until 
22 May 1956 that the provincial legislature was convened to dis- 
cuss the Budget, which had to be approved by 31 May. The 
Speaker of the Assembly refused to allow the presentation of the 
Budget and a breakdown of the political machine ensued. On 
26 May the President took over direct control of the province and 
certified the Budget. The Sarkar ministry was restored on 1 June 
1956. 

In West Pakistan the situation was more complex because the 
different provinces in the West were each angling for maximum 
representation under the prospective Constitution which had been 
debated for nine years. It was therefore decided to merge all 
western provinces and states into one administrative unit; and 
when, in October 1955, the so-called ‘One-Unit’ Act had been put 
into effect, it appeared that a stable political life might result from 
these changes. On 29 February 1956 the Constituent Assembly 
voted the Constitution which established Pakistan as a federal re- 
public composed of two provinces. Muslim Leaguers have since 
complained that the Government rode roughshod over their sus- 
ceptibilities in this matter, but their complaints were not without 
irony since their own party had been in charge at that time in 
Karachi. The West Pakistan Muslim League opposed the appoint- 
ment by the central Government of Dr Khan Sahib, an inde- 
pendent, as Chief Minister of the province. Dr Khan Sahib was 
thus forced to form his own party, the Republicans, in the West 
Pakistan Assembly, and in April 1956 the Muslim League lost 
control of the province to the Republicans. Four months later the 
League lost power in the central Government. 

Had the decline of the League led its successor parties to fill the 
resulting political vacuum, stability might have returned to the 
country. But it did not, and the reason for this is to be found in 
the differences amongst the various political parties. Ten years 
without general elections, and with frequent suspensions of legis- 
lative assemblies, have made it difficult for parties to function and 
impossible to enforce discipline on their members, either inside or 
outside the Assembly. More serious still, there are no real differ- 
ences of political principles among them. One reason for this is 
that the idea of Pakistan as a political force failed to develop 
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further once it had been realized. Once Pakistan was established, 
the League leaders failed to evolve a political philosophy for it. 
Secular ideas were ruled out as being repugnant to Islam; yet, 
apart from being a homeland for Indian Muslims, there was no 
very clear notion of the nature of the new State and the course it 
ought to take. For a long time, of course, the party in power was 
preoccupied with the problems of administration and of resettling 
over 7 million refugees from India; it was only the momentum of a 
fierce nationalism that carried it through difficulties. But even with 
the first rumblings of opposition, there were few signs, either on 
the left or the right, of constructive social thinking, or of any 
serious discussion of the issues arising out of the planning of an 
underdeveloped economy. Political intrigue flourished in an 
atmosphere in which none of the parties formulated a distinct 
political programme or was in a position to put it to the test. As a 
result, fantastic suggestions or bitter recriminations have taken 
the place of principles or party discipline. And in the final analysis, 
the differences are reduced to this: that some parties are in power, 
and others are not. 

The Republican Party is not much more than the old Muslim 
League of West Pakistan in modern dress. The League leaders 
must take the blame for its formation on themselves, for had they 
not been so inflexible in their refusal to accept Dr Khan Sahib as 
Chief Minister of the new amalgamated province in the West the 
latter might not have been provoked to form a separate party. Dr 
Khan Sahib was joined by politicians of various shades of opinion 
who, each for his own reasons, had decided to break with the 
Muslim League. But the Republican record in office so far has not 
had much to commend it, especially regarding land reform. The 
difference between the two parties can perhaps best be illustrated 
by one incident. On 20 March 1957 about thirty Republicans 
crossed the floor of the West Pakistan Assembly (on a Muslim 
League motion asking for the undoing of the ‘one-unit’ system), 
and would have brought the Khan Sahib Government down had 
the President not intervened to suspend the Constitution and take 
over the administration.' It was claimed that the renegades later 
recrossed the floor and supported their own party; indeed Dr 
Khan Sahib said of his followers that the action of such ‘wavering 
elements could not be considered an honest withdrawal of sup- 
port’. Although parliamentary government was once again re- 

2 On 21 March 1957. 
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stored on 15 July under a new Republican leader, Mr Abdur 
Rashid Khan, the resignation of the provincial Governor, Mr M. 
Gurmani, on 27 August will not be without its repercussions on a 
very unstable political situation. 

The Awami League, which has been the ruling party in East 
Pakistan since September 1956 and partner of the Republicans in 
the central coalition, is the nearest approach in Pakistan to what 
one may Call a party of the left, but its actual performance has been 
rather different. This is due in large measure to the personality of 
its leader, Mr Suhrawardy, who is a lobby politician of the pre- 
1947 vintage rather than a leader capable of producing a party 
programme. Consequently its membership has been subjected to 
severe internal strains and its left and right wings have recently 
been involved in an open rift from which Mr Suhrawardy, thanks 
to his considerable political acumen, emerged victorious. 

The dispute arose because the leftist group within the party 
accused Mr Suhrawardy of executing a volte-face regarding both 
his domestic and his foreign policies. As opposition leader, Mr 
Suhrawardy had been a vehement critic of the Government’s 
policy of joining military pacts; as Prime Minister he defended 
Pakistan’s adherence to both the Baghdad Pact and S.E.A.T.O. 
on the ground that the country needed allies who would support 
it against India over Kashmir. Although formerly an ardent 
advocate of a greater measure of autonomy for East Pakistan, 
he dismissed the ‘autonomy’ resolution passed last April by the 
Provincial Assembly (in which his own party held a key position) 
as a ‘political stunt’. The leader of the dissident group, Maulana 
Bhashani, who is Mr Suhrawardy’s most formidable opponent in 
East Pakistan, criticized both these attitudes adopted by the Prime 
Minister as ‘violations of the Awami League’s fundamental 
principles’. Matters were not made any easier by Mr Suhrawardy’s 
attempts to link up with the Krishak Sramik Party of Mr Fazlul 
Hug, with the aim of outmanceuvring the Maulana, thus reinforc- 
ing the right wing of his party at the expense of further alienating 
the left. The rank and file of the party regarded both men as 
indispensable, and several attempts were made to heal the breach. 
As regards the first of the two disputes, i.e. over foreign policy, 
Mr Suhrawardy, by constant argument and debate, won over 
the Bengali educated classes, who had formerly looked on the 
policy of alignments with suspicion. Two events, following on 
each other, served to vindicate him in this. The first was the 
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United Nations Security Council’s resolution! on Kashmir sup- 
porting Pakistan’s stand, while the second, the Baghdad Pact 
Council meeting in Karachi in June, which went down well with 
his supporters, was another triumph for him, But the demand for 
greater devolution of power for East Pakistan was quite another 
matter, and here the Maulana skilfully played on Bengali emotions. 
Since the Kagmari session of the Awami League in February 1957 
the two leaders, if not their followers, seemed to be moving farther 
away from a compromise, and the inevitable climax came in June 
when the League Council decided, by 800 votes to 46, to endorse 
Mr Suhrawardy’s foreign policy. In spite of the result being so 
one-sided, the members reflected their bewildered and undecided 
state of mind by passing another resolution unanimously asking 
the defeated Maulana to continue as president of the Awami 
League in East Pakistan. They have not persuaded him to do this, 
however, for the ‘red Mullah’, as he has often been called, does not 
consider himself a spent force; and, with the worsening food situa- 
tion playing into his hands, he has formed a new organization, the 
National Awami League, to advance his view that the only answer 
to the province’s chronic problems is to release it from the ad- 
ministrative burdens imposed on it by a far-away central Govern- 
ment. 

The future of the one party which offered hope of leadership, 
and which had built up a sound local organization, hangs in the 
balance. Maulana Bhashani is now seeking wider support for his 
movement, with the help of such radical allies in West Pakistan 
as Mr Ifthikar ud Din, editor of the Pakistan Times. He may 
not be successful in the West where his extreme demands have 
always been looked on with suspicion, but in his own province 
his popularity with the masses and his organizing ability make 
him a force with whom Mr Suhrawardy may yet have to contend. 
The Prime Minister does not seem to have consolidated his 
position after his victory: recently he accused his rival of being 
pro-Nehru and also appealed to him to rejoin the Awami League. 
In the West Mr Suhrawardy has earned the hostility of the Muslim 
League by forcing a Bill through the National Assembly providing 
for joint electorates for Muslims and non-Muslims in West 
Pakistan, although it had been agreed last October, when com- 
munal rolls were abolished in East Pakistan, that the West would 
continue to have separate electorates. He has said in support of his 

1 Of 24 January 1957. 
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action that once Pakistan was established the two-nation theory 
(which declared that Hindus and. Muslims in India were separate 
nations) lost its force for that country. The Muslim League 
stalwarts, whose party claims credit for the creation of Pakistan, 
have considered this statement sacrilegious. It is an issue out of 
which they hope to make political capital, for their leader in the 
Punjab, Mr Daultana, has challenged the Prime Minister to 
refer the question to the West Pakistan electorate in the belief that 
Mr Suhrawardy’s policy would not command mass support. His 
party having no standing in West Pakistan, Mr Suhrawardy has 
become more and more dependent on Republican support for the 
life of his Government. The Republicans, absorbed in their own 
private quarrel with the Muslim League, have exacted their own 
terms, both by pressure for the restoration of their ministry in 
West Pakistan and through their more recent and successful 
demand for the dismissal of the provincial Governor, Mr Gurmani. 
General elections, now scheduled for a date ‘as near to March- 
April 1958 as possible’, may well take place if pressure on the 
Government continues to grow, although an election commission 
has ruled out the possibility of holding them by that date and has 
blamed the Government for this lack of preparation. The overall 
situation remains confused and fresh alignments are likely to be 
made. 

The President, General Mirza, who represents the views of the 
civil and military administration, is watching these developments 
closely. The gap between the administration and the politicians is 
widening; the administrators have little patience with the practices 
of irresponsible politicians, and may even believe that Pakistan 
could do without party government for some time. Their aim is to 
provide a sound administration, to act as the steel brace rather in 
the old Indian Civil Service tradition, so that the country, divorced 
from politics, could go ahead with its plans for economic develop- 
ment. The President has made known his views on Pakistani 
democracy, which he believes should be ‘controlled’ or based on 
the American presidential model. He has so far exerted a moderat- 
ing influence on the politicians but, in spite of the best of inten- 
tions, whenever he is compelled by a situation to intervene and 
make a choice, to that extent he is involving himself in politics. On 
the other hand, to hand the country over to the Civil Service 
entirely would mean reducing it to a dictatorship of a new élite; 
otherwise, Pakistan must continue to be governed by politicians. 
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The parties must learn to seek their mandate from the people, and 
those in the opposition must be prepared to offer an alternate pro- 
gramme. The dispute with India has diverted attention from pres- 
sing political and economic reforms. Perhaps it is due to the long 
autocratic tradition of Muslim rule in India, perhaps because the 
Pakistani leaders do not share Mr Nehru’s sense of urgency in 
making democracy 2 success in Asia, or perhaps because of the 
alarming gap between the leaders and the people revealed by the 
East Pakistan elections in 1954, that general elections have been 
put off from year to year. But elections are imperative if the 
alienation of the people from their leaders is not to be increased, 
and for a country that has chosen to be associated with the cause 
of the Western democracies, there is no other way. 


S. K. 
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